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‘« ZEquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem.”’ 
— Horace, Book ii, Ode iii. 
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CALENDAR 

Fri., Jan. 1.—Dr. Graham and Mr. Roberts on duty. Tues., ,,  19.—Dr. Graham and Mr. Roberts on duty. 
Sat., er 2.—Rugby Match v. Harlequins. Home. Last day for receiving matter for the 
Tues., ,, | 5.—Dr. Evans and Mr. Vick on duty. February issue of the Journal. 
Fri., $5 8.—Prof. Witts and Prof. Ross on duty. Wed., ,, 20.—Surgery: Lecture by Mr. Vick. 

Squash Match v. St. George’s Hospital. Home. Thurs., ,,  21.—Squash Match v. London Hospital. Away. 
Sat., 33 9.—Rugby Matchv. O.M.T.’s. Home. Fri., »,  22.—Dr. Evans and Mr. Vick on duty. 

Soccer Match v. Old Malvernians. Home. Medicine : Lecture by Dr. Evans. 

Hockey Match v. Sevenoaks. Sat:, »» 23-—Soccer Match v. Birkbeck College. Home. 
Mon., ,, 11.—Special Subjects: Lecture by Mr. Higgs. Hockey Match v. Nore Command, Chatham. 
Tues., ,, 12.—Dr. Hinds-Howell and Mr. Wilson on duty. Mon., ,, 25.—Special Subjects: Lecture by Mr. Scott. 
Wed., ,, 13.—Surgery: Clinical Lecture by Mr. Roberts. Tues., ,, 26.—Prof. Witts and Prof. Ross on duty. 

Soccer Match v. Reading University. Home. Wed., ,, 27.—Surgery: Lecture by Mr. Roberts. 
Thurs., ,, 14.—Squash Match v. Guy’s Hospital. Home. Hockey Match v. Shoeburyness Garrison. 
Fri., 35 15.—Dr. Gow and Mr. Girling Ball on duty. Fri., »,  29.—Dr. Hinds-Howell and Mr. Wilson on duty. 

Medicine : Clinical Lecture by Dr. Gow. Medicine : Lecture by Dr. Hinds Howell. 
Sat, », 16.—Soccer Match v. Old Bradfieldians. Home. Sat., ,,  30.—Rugby Match v. Halifax. Home. 

Hockey Match v. Old Southendians. Soccer Match v. Westminster College. Away. 
Mon., ,, 18.—Special Subjects: Lecture by Dr. Cumberbatch. Hockey Match v. Hertford College, Oxford. 

EDITORIAL 


THE OLD AND THE NEW: YEARS 


OR a man, the passing of twelve months is 
Fk no just ground for self-congratulation, and 
in the recording of it there must be much 

that is melancholy. 


If Time be an illusion, then Man is part of the 
chimera, and cannot hope to prove his own per- 
manence by denying the passage of the hours. 


The waters of this river are too swift for our 
frailty ; we are like travellers in coracles, who look 
back with desperate nostalgia to those cities they 
would fain revisit were the tide less strong, or the 


ocean further off. And in the annual welcome we 
accord to January, and the resolutions with which 
we both flatter and absolve ourselves, we neither 
change our course nor improve upon it, but merely 
mark another mile along the bank, and settle 
ourselves a little more comfortably in the boat. 


But institutions (or institutions such as this) are 
in other state. Their progression is more ample, 


and they are enriched, not robbed by Time. 


That is not to say they have no losses, or in the 
survey of the past twelve months no cause for grief. 
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For such a Hospital as this men may well be 
born and live to serve her increment, desiring in 
the end not to be remembered for themselves, but 
rather for the stones they have added to her history 
or to her substance. And thus, we feel, would the 
men whose services the Hospital has lost during 
1936, either by death or by retirement, most desire 
their lives to be regarded. 


At the very opening of the year, LorD HORDER 
oF ASHFORD, a child of St. Bartholomew’s, if ever 
there was one, retired, one might almost say, into 
public life; while at the same time that most 
brilliant pathologist, Dr. RoNALD CANTI, was lost 
to us by death. 


In March, SIR ARCHIBALD GARROD died, and in 
the following June a double loss was suffered in 
the retirement of SIR CHARLES GORDON-WATSON, 
and in the death of Mr. NELSON, the tragedy of 
which was so much heightened by the youth and 
by the promise of the man. 


At Charterhouse, too, there have been changes. 
Dr. W. H. Hurt ey, for no less than thirty years 
head of the Chemistry Department, died in June, 
while Prof. H. H. WooLLarD, who did such invalu- 
able work in planning and fighting for the new 
Department of Anatomy, has left a fine and 
difficult legacy for Prof. HAMILTON, and departed 
to the outer darkness of University College 
Hospital. 


Now, upon the eve of the New Year, we hear 
Mr. ELMSLIE give his last lecture, and see one 
more added to the great list of those that have 
served the Hospital a lifetime, and found within 
her walls the motive and the moving spirit of their 
careers. 


When one looks upon names so brilliant and so 
distinguished as are these, one sees how solid are 
the foundations of a Hospital which can lose them 
all within twelve months, and yet survive their 
departure. 
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Nevertheless, 1936 will be recalled, not as a year 
of loss, but rather as one of gain; more material 
perhaps, but gain so substantial as the Hospital 
has not known since the eighteenth century, when 
the medical blocks as we know them now were 
first erected. 


We have watched rising during this year the 
noble white fagade which now completes the Square, 
and which echoes the note struck 200 years ago by 
GiBBs, while the great expansion of the Teaching 
College to Charterhouse Square—a tremendous task 
for which the future must always be beholden to the 
present Dean, Mr. GIRLING BALL, by whose energy 
and resolution it has alone been made possible—is 
now an accomplished fact. 


Be sure there is no virtue in our isolated efforts. 
Here and there, perhaps, some man more gifted or 
more fortunate than his fellows, may break away 
from the common avenues of thought, and in giving 
to Science some fresh discovery, achieve for himself 
an individual immortality. Even the fame of such 
men as this is enhanced when it is wedded to that 
of some great and beneficent establishment which 
gives power, purpose and solidity to what would 
otherwise be but a transient illumination. 


How much more then, should the efforts of the 
common run of men whose death in the nature of 
things sets a period to their influence, be preserved 
by service to an institution in whose duration 
they may find a more lasting and more worthy 
monument. 


Before us lies the New Year. What it will bring 
forth depends not upon Fate or upon Time, but 
upon ourselves. There is little that we can do to 
further our own destinies, and even that little is 
a vanity and a thing of dust. But for this Hospital, 
this certain friend among a world of things uncertain, 
for whose life, unlike our own, there is no end in 
sight, and which has already lived and grown 800 


years, we may well dedicate our efforts and devote 
our lives. 
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CURRENT 


MR. ELMSLIE’S RETIREMENT 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Elmslie is to continue 
at the Hospital until January, although he gave his 
farewell lecture on November 30th. A very large 
audience, which heard 
him speak of the 
history of orthope- 
dics, of its gradual 
development in this 
country, and of the 
establishment of the 
Orthopedic Depart- 
ment at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s in particular, 
gave him a= great 
ovation, and at the 
conclusion of the 
lecture sent him away 
with a _ burst of 
cheering that had a 
ring of real sincerity 
about it. 

There can be few 
surgeons who have 
been more genuinely 
popular with the 
students than has 
Mr. Elmslie, or whose 
departure will be 
more deplored by his 
colleagues and by his 
pupils alike. 

Of his remarkable 
work over a period of 
some thirty-five years 
for his Department 
and the vast amount 
that he has accom- 
plished for the Hos- 
pitalin general during —Fellerer, pheto. 
that time there is no 
need to speak here. In our next number we hope to 
present to our readers some of Mr. Elmslie’s own 
recollections of the earlier days of the Orthopedic 
Department, which will amplify the comments he made 
upon it in his address. 





* * * 
THE NEW X-RAY PLANT 


For a long time now we have watched the strange 
squat building grow in the corner of the Square, taking, 


§ 
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it seems, longer to complete than the whole new Medical 
Block. Of late one has been able to peer in the open 
door at the fantastic shape of things to come that fill 
the interior with mysterious scarlet columns and yellow 
globes. And _ on 
December roth the 
Mozelle Sassoon High 
Voltage X-Ray The- 
rapy Department, to 
give it its full title, was 
formally opened by 
Mrs. Meyer Sassoon, 
who has financed the 
undertaking. 

In the past it has 
been difficult to give 
an adequate dose of 
X-rays to deep struc- 
tures without dama- 
ging the intervening 
ones, while doses 
could not be given 
within a reasonably 
short exposure time, 
and there has been 
only a very narrow 
margin of safety in 
the difference in 
radio-sensitivity of 
normal and malignant 
tissues. 

The new plant, 
which operates at 
280,000 to 1,000,000 
volts, will do away 
with these difficulties, 
since rays of greater 
penetrative power, 
higher intensity and 
shorter mean wave- 
length can be used. 

The walls of the building are radiation-proof, of 
interlocking barium concrete, and the doors of the 
treatment section are constructed of heavy steel 
plates. 

The tube itself is 30 ft. long and weighs Io tons, and 
since it is fixed to the walls, the floor of the treatment 
room can be moved to adjust the horizontal position of 
the patient as desired. Communication between the 
control room and the patient is made by a two-way 
microphone and loud-speaker, and the patient can be 
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watched through a periscopic system of eight concave 
mirrors. 

At the opening ceremony Lord Rutherford congratu- 
lated the Hospital on its acquisition, and said that it 
would put this country in the lead in experiments with 
cancer treatment by high-voltage radiation. After Mrs. 
Sassoon had declared the new Department open, Sir 
Charles Gordon-Watson, as Chairman of the Cancer 
Department, expressed the thanks of the Hospital, and 
later Dr. Donaldson, Director of the Department, 
unveiled a bronze plaque of the late Dr. Ronald Canti, 
who did such brilliant work in cancer research at this 
Hospital. 

* * * 


CHISLEHURST 


A news item of great general interest has just reached 
us in an announcement that the legal negotiations for 
the purchase of sixteen acres of ground between Chisle- 
hurst and Sidcup for a new Hospital sports ground are 
well advanced. 

In the meantime the old Winchmore Hill property is 
in the process of being sold, and the new ground should 
be available for use by next October. 

A pavilion and stand are to be built, and there will 
be room for three rugby fields, one soccer and one hockey 
field, and six tennis courts. 

The ground is about the same distance from London 
as Winchmore Hill. 


* * * 


SIR HENRY LENNOX HOPKINSON 


We regret to record the death of Sir Henry Hopkinson, 
who was for so long an Almoner of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

Born in 1855, he was educated at Cheltenham and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and his invaluable services, 
so freely given, to the institutions in which he interested 
himself extended over very long periods. 

He served this Hospital for eighteen years, and from 
1908 onwards was closely connected with King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund. In 1908-1911 he was hospital visitor, 
and 1g10-1g11 Master of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company. 

He was created a K.C.V.O. this year, and was eighty- 
one years of age when he died. 


* * * 


SIR EDWIN DELLER 


An earlier civilization would have seen in the tragic 
death of the late Principal of London University while 





inspecting the great structure he had done so much to 
make possible, a high and symbolic sacrifice to the gods 
who watch over institutions. < 

There is a classical touch, too, in the fact that the 
accident was announced on November 28th, 1936, the 
centenary of the University’s first Royal Charter, and 
that so wanton a mishap, under circumstances so strange, 
should have robbed the University of the very man 
whose remarkable ability and administrative skill had 
brought the scheme to fruition, and were so much 
needed for its completion. 


* * * 


THE ANNUAL PLAY 


‘‘ Bees on the Boat Deck,” J. B. Priestley’s play, is 
being produced by the Dramatic Club for the Governor’s 
annual entertainment to the resident staff. It will be 
performed in the Great Hall on the evenings of January 
12th, 13th, r4th and 15th, 1937. 

Tickets may be obtained on and after January Ist, 
and since the number available for students is limited, 
early application is recommended. 

The Pot Pourri, on the other hand, will be given at 
Charterhouse on January gth—a change which may 
soon be extended to the play as well. 


* * * 


SIR MILSOM REES’ GENEROSITY 


We are delighted to learn from Sir Milsom Rees that 
the response to our “‘notice’’ of his intention to give a 
special {100 annual scholarship to the Port Regis 
Preparatory School, Broadstairs, for the sons of old 
Bart.’s men if a sufficient number presented themselves, 
has been so good that he has now definitely decided to 
give the scholarship. 

The school is, of course, an excellent one, and Sir 
Milsom, as an old Bart.’s man, would like to see a 
tradition of Bart.’s children begun there. 

Applications for the scholarship, of which there are 
two more for sons of medical men in general, must be 
made to the Headmaster not later than February 2oth, 
1937, and the candidates must be under nine years of 
age. The holders will be chosen by interview from 
among the boys who do best in a simple exam. con- 
ducted in or near their homes, and the award is tenable 
until they leave school. 


* * * 
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THE CHARTERHOUSE DANCE 


On November 27th the Students’ Union gave a dance 
in the Great Hall at Charterhouse, which, although one 
took the better part of the evening to get over the first 
unhappy impression of a handful of slightly depressed 
pygmies sitting in a single dispirited row round a 
colossal auditorium, finished up by being reasonably 
bright. 

It was rather too soon after the Grosvenor House Ball 
to secure a very large attendance, and the bar was too 
remote from the hall to enable one to drink and dance in 
proper proportions. You could drink or you could 
dance, but it was not easy to do both. The buffet, too, 
was strongly reminiscent, with its gay old ladies, of the 
similar establishments at railway stations, although the 
fare provided was very good. 

We would heartily recommend the organizers in 
future to wed the refreshments and the dance rather 
more closely, and indeed find it hard to see why the bar 
should not be in the hall itself. 








OBITUARY 
PROF. E. H. KETTLE, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 


r “HE death of Dr. Kettle in the early fifties from a 
bleeding gastric ulcer is a calamity, for not only 
was he a leader in pathology of outstanding 

ability and distinction, but his modesty, helpfulness, 

perennial humour and tact endeared him to all who 

were brought ‘into close association with him. A 

succession of illnesses, including excision of the knee- 

joint at the age of sixteen and perforation from gastric 
ulcer ten years ago, would have damped the spirits of 
most people, but Kettle reacted by making fun of them, 
and by his fortitude, unfailing sense of humour, exten- 
sive knowledge of English literature and a natural 
gift for making the best of things he succeeded so 
completely that his cheerful and genial philosophy was 
not only sufficient for his own needs, but was dispensed 
liberally to others. As a result, people who were de- 
pressed or in a difficulty have been known deliberately 
to come and seek him out, not only to get the benefit 
of his special knowledge and shrewd judgment, but 
also to have their spirits raised. He developed in this 
way into a kind of pathological referee or father- 
confessor to whom a wide circle has reason to be 

grateful. In addition to his personal charm he had a 

flair for successful organization, so that had Kettle 
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been a parson he might have made an excellent bishop 
or even archbishop—although the idea of such a thing 
would have amused him intensely. 

The Lancet of December 12th has an admirable 
biography of Dr. Kettle from which the following 
points are taken: He was trained at St, Mary's 
Hospital and qualified M.B., B.S.London in 1907. After 
holding the posts of Demonstrator and Assistant Patho- 
logist at St. Mary’s he worked for four years in the 
Pathology Department of the Cancer Hospital, then 





By kind permission 


Photo by Russell. 
of the Lancet. 


presided over by his friend Alexander Paine. During 
this period he also worked for a time at Freiburg in 
Prof. Aschoff’s laboratory. In 1912 he returned to the 
pathological staff of St. Mary’s, where he was associated 
with Sir Bernard Spilsbury, and finally took charge of 
the department. At St. Mary’s he continued for twelve 
years, including the war years, during which his activities 
were numerous and varied, including for a time the post 
of Resident Obstetric Officer. In 1924 he was called to 
the Chair of Pathology in the Welsh National School at 
Cardiff, which he held for three years. In 1927 he was 
appointed to succeed Sir F. Andrewes in the Chair at 
St. Bartholomew’s, which he held for six years—a time 
that he frequently alluded to as “‘ the happiest period 
of my life’’. In 1934 when the Chair of Pathology at 
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the British Post-Graduate Medical School at Hammer- 
smith was instituted pressure was brought to bear on 
him to accept it, and as it was the leading pathological 
post in the country, with immense possibilities for 
which he was particularly qualified both by his experience 
and standing, he assented. 

Kettle made many contributions to pathology, all 
of which were valuable and pertinent. Histopathology 
was his special province, and from an early stage of 
his career he devoted much attention to malignant 
disease. In 1912 he distinguished himself by an 
important bit of original work on carcinomatosis of the 
spleen. In 1916 there followed his classical little 
monograph on the pathology of tumours, wherein he 
condensed the available information on the subject 
into a succinct and readable volume, adding at the 
same time useful criticism of the various theories. 
This book was the more valuable since it included an 
excellent account of the work done up to that time on 
the experimental side by transplanting tumour grafts 
in animals, and his close friendship with Dr. J. A. 
Murray, of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, was 
here of great help. Kettle himself typed out the whole 
of this book in the evenings, and having studied the 
technique of that great histological artist, the late John 
Ford, he executed all the drawings himself. Malignant 
disease continued throughout his life to have a special 
interest for him. His reaction to the virus theory was 
never enthusiastic, and his caution in this respect 
was expressed by a recent remark of his to the effect 
that the virus supporters “‘have still a long way 
to go”’ 

Kettle’s interests, however, were by no means confined 
to cancer. From his early days at St. Mary’s right up 
to the end of his life he was supremely interested in 
the histopathology of infective diseases. In the first 
place he studied the changes during acute rheumatism, 
and then he took to producing lesions experimentally 
with various bacteria and making accurate observations 
in this branch of histopathology, of which he was the 
pioneer. His vast experience of the microscopy of 
lesions produced by known agents was invaluable to 
colleagues who sought his help. It was Kettle who first 
defined and accurately described the actual nature of 
the lesions in gas gangrene in a report published in 
tg1g. In his earlier work on silicosis in 1922, in which 
he had the good fortune to be associated with W. E. 
Gye, the pathological significance of the chemical 
action of silicon compounds was demonstrated for the 
first time. In view of the industrial importance of 
silicosis, Kettle in recent years resumed the study of 
this problem in its various aspects, and there can be 
little doubt that the contributions he succeeded in 
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making in this his last phase, and especially the 
experimental test that he devised for determining 
whether a given specimen of dust can produce silicosis 
or not, constitutes a valuable advance. It was in 
recognition of this and his previous experimental work 
as a pathologist that he was elected to the Royal 
Society in the present year. 

When Kettle came to St. Bartholomew's in 1927 
to take charge of the Pathological Department he 
entered into the life of the place wholeheartedly, and 
was equally successful in winning the affectionate 
regard and respect both of his colleagues and of his 
pupils. This was a continued source of joy to him, for 
he appreciated to the full the mutual trust and goodwill, 
the high but unspoken traditions, and the entire absence 
of strife. His happiness at this time was expressed one 
day by the following incident: A rather grim medical 
official of the old school was interviewing one of his 
colleagues when a side door into the laboratory opened, 
and Kettle tripped in sideways with the skirts of his 
white coat held out and dancing on his toes in a 
beautiful imitation of a lady of the ballet, and having 
pirouetted round and bowed, tripped off through 
another door ! 

To his pupils Prof. Kettle was a thoughtful friend 
who helped them over stiles as a matter of course, and 
if they deserved it he would spare no pains in their 
advancement. A master of his own subject, his standard 
was high both for himself and for others. He had an 
intimate knowledge of English literature and a cultivated 
capacity for apt expression and irony so that his 
company was a continual delight. That such a life 
should be lost from a bleeding gastric ulcer is a 
sad reminder of the limits of practical medicine 
to-day. 

In 1918 Dr. Kettle was married to Dr. Marguerite 
Pam of the Lancet staff, whose devoted care of him 
has been the constant admiration of his friends. To 
her we offer our sincerest sympathy. 








MRS. HAYES. 


On the eve of going to press we have heard with 
deep regret of the death on December 27th of Mrs. 
Frances Ann Hayes, wife of Thomas Hayes, Esquire, 
Clerk to the Governors of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

A Memorial Service was held at 11 o’clock on 
December 30th in the Church of St. Bartholomew- 
the-Less. 
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MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO 


HYSICAL fitness and physical training are 
P expressions to be found in the mouth of every 
statesman, politician, leaders of the medical 
profession and in every daily paper. No wonder that the 
man in the street asks, ‘‘ Why this sudden enthusiasm 
for physical fitness? ’’ The same question is being 
asked by medical students. They say to themselves, 
“Ts this generation really more degenerate physically 
than any other, or is there some hidden reason for trying 
to get us fitter? ’’ And it is even suggested that the 
Government wants to get them fit in order that they 
should make better cannon-fodder. If, however, the 
whole matter is considered calmly, it is not difficult to 
realize why there is this enthusiasm for physical fitness. 


Prevention not Cure. 


First, there has been a very great change in the mental 
outlook of the medical profession in the last hundred 
years. A hundred years ago the general idea was to 
wait until a disease forced its presence on the notice 
of the physician. Following this, with a better know- 
ledge of the etiology of disease came a stage when 
certain of the sick were segregated so as to prevent 
others from catching the disease. More recently the 
idea of searching out and treating conditions in the 
body which may lead to disease has been undertaken, 
and as a further step in this direction we come to the 
present-day zeal for starting with a fit body. 

If there is any other idea in the minds of the politicians 
it might well be that they realize that in years to come 
the amount of time available for recreation for those 
employed in manual labour will be very great, and if 
these people: have no opportunities for occupying their 
physical energy, they will rapidly grow discontented. 

It is not difficult for me to realize the truth of this 
from my own experience. When for some reason I do 
not get an opportunity to take my weekly ‘“ pinch”’ of 
squash, my temper becomes short, the students realize 
that something has gone wrong, and the cat gets kicked 
out of the house. After an hour’s exercise life once 
more becomes normal. 

In addition to all this, if we consult the Dean and his 
staff, we shall find that quite a large percentage of 
students fall by the wayside owing to ill-health—some 
temporarily, some permanently. It is not true that the 
present generation are very much less fit than previous 
generations, but it is only necessary to look round at 
the various classes to realize that many of the students 
could be very much fitter, and even our representative 
teams are not, according to report, as fit as they might 
be. We see in the JOURNAL that “‘ the forwards had a 


distressing afternoon chasing eight men who were 


’ 


faster and fitter than ourselves ’’. 


The Objections. 


What, then, are the objections to having such physical 
training? The first excuse given is that ‘‘ We have not 
got the time ’’. This is a most useful phrase; but I am 
quite sure that none of us use it except when we are 
asked to do something that we dislike. If it were really 
true that a medical student’s life was so crowded with 
work that he could not keep fit, surely there must be 
something wrong with the curriculum. I understand 
that recently Cambridge University considered that 
the medical students were not getting sufficient relaxa- 
tion and exercise (a sad change from the good old 
days), and have changed the curriculum in consequence. 
Something must be radically wrong with our sense of 
proportion if we are going to cripple a big percentage 
of our students whilst making them into doctors. 

It has been suggested that it would be very much 
better for everybody to play games. Granted this would 
be the ideal, but a great many people are not sufficiently 
good at games to enjoy them, and in any case it requires 
a train journey in order to get to some space where such 
games are possible, and this cannot be undertaken each 
day of the week, whereas with physical training it can 
be carried out in the Hospital grounds daily. 

The other objections that have been put forward need 
not concern us here, as they can undoubtedly all be 
overcome, M. DoNALDSON. 





A lake 

Wave-bespeckled in the wind 
Two ducks at flight 

And the colour of gentian 


That was the power 

Which took me in my stride 
Took me to halt 

And sit 

By a gnarled oak 

My mind on the Wind 


An hour before 
The lake was grey 
An hour after 

The grass still 

And without colour 
Between the hours 
A wind 

And a colour 


Two ducks at flight. M. 
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THE CONCEPT OF THE 
COLLECTIVE UNCONSCIOUS 


By C. G. JuNG. 
Continued from p. 46.) 
(3) METHOD OF PROOF. 


Now we must turn to the question of how the existence 
of archetypes can be proved. Since archetypes are 
psychic preducts, we must explain where and how one 
can get hold of the material demonstrating these forms. 
When it is a question of material produced by con- 
sciousness, there is little hope of demonstration, although 
this is not wholly excluded, because even in places 
where we think we are acting consciously, unconscious 
determinants push in, and with them probably arche- 
types also. However, we exclude this material because 
language and education provide consciousness with a 
mass of mythological motives, which, however, by no 
means prove their previous unconscious existence. 

Another possible source lies in dreams, which have the 
advantage of being involuntary, spontaneous products 
of the unconscious psyche, and which are, therefore, 
pure products of nature uninfluenced by any conscious 
purpose. By questioning the individual one can 
ascertain what motives appearing in the dreams are 
known to him. Among those which are unknown to 
him, we must exclude all motives which might be known 
to him, as, for instance, to revert to the case of LEONARDO, 
the vulture symbol. Weare not sure whether LEONARDO 
drew this symbol from Horapollo, although this would 
have been perfectly possible for a man of culture of his 
time, for artists especially at this time were distinguished 
by considerable humanistic knowledge. Therefore, 
although the bird-motive is an archetype par excellence, 
its existence in LEONARDO’s fantasy would prove 
nothing ; consequently we must search for motives, 
which simply could not be known to the dreamer and 
yet behave functionally in his dream in such a manner 
as to coincide with the functioning of the archetypes 
known from historical sources. This is no easy condition, 
as you see. 


Dreams and Fantasies. 


Another source for the material needed is the so-called 
active imagination. By this I mean those series of 
fantasies which intentional concentration calls into 
being. I have made the experience that the intensity 
and frequency of dreams is increased through the 
presence of unrealized and unconscious fantasies, and 
that when these fantasies are brought into consciousness, 
dreams change their character and become weaker and 
less frequent. From this I have drawn the conclusion 


that dreams often contain fantasies tending to become 
conscious—dream-sources are often suppressed instincts 
possessing a natural tendency to influence consciousness. 
In cases of this sort, we simply impose upon the patient 
the task of observing any one fragment of his fantasy 
which seems important to him for its so-called context, 
that is to say, the pertinent associative material in which 
it is imbedded, until he understands it. It is here 
not only a question of free association as recommended 
by FreuD for the purpose of the dream analysis, but 
of the elaboration of the fantasy through observation 
of further fantasy material, such as is added on to the 
fragment in a natural manner. 

This is not the place to enter upon technical eluci- 
dations of the method. Suffice it to state that the 
series of fantasies produced relieve the unconscious and 
present a material rich in archetypal forms. Obviously 
this method may only be used in certain carefully 
selected cases. It is not wholly without danger, because 
it may lead the patient too far from reality. A warning 
in the face of thoughtless application is in place. 

Last, but not least interesting as sources, we must 
consider the delusions of paranoiacs, the delirious fan- 
tasies in trance states, and the dreams of early childhood, 
from the third to the fifth year. Masses of such material 
are available, but it is valueless if one does not succeed 
in retrieving convincing historical parallels. It does 
not, of course, suffice to connect a dream about a snake 
with the mythical existence of the snake, for who could 
guarantee that the functional meaning of the snake 
in the dream is the same as in its mythical setting ? 


The Difficult Parallel. 


In order to draw the valid parallel, it is, therefore, 
necessary to know the functional meaning of an indi- 
vidual symbol, and then to find out if the seemingly 
parallel mythological symbol belongs to the same kind 
of condition and has, consequently, the same functional 
importance. The establishing of such facts is not only 
a matter of lengthy and troublesome investigation, but 
also an ungrateful subject for demonstration. Since 
the symbols may not be torn out of their context, one 
must give exhaustive personal as well as symbological 
descriptions—a thing practically impossible in the course 
of one article. I have repeatedly tried it at the risk 
of putting one half of my readers to sleep. Despite 
the frequency of the phenomenon, cases which can be 
demonstrated are rare. If, despite this, I try to demon- 
strate the proof on the strength of one practical example, 
you may excuse my daring on the score of my finding 
the idea of archetypes interesting for a variety of reasons. 
In any case, this idea has annoyed many people, myself 
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included, and thanks to it, as I have said, I have been 
accused of mysticism. 


An Extraordinary Experience. 


I am choosing as an example a case-history which, 
though already published, I use again because its 
brevity makes it peculiarly suitable as an illustration. 
About 1906 I came across a curious fantasy in the case 
of a paranoid, who had been interned for many years. 
The patient had been ailing since his youth from 
incurable schizophrenia. He had gone through the 
public schools and been employed as a clerk in an 
office. He was possessed of no special gifts, and I knew 
nothing of mythology or archeology in those days, so 
the situation was not in any way suspect. One day 
I found him standing near the window shaking his head 
and blinking into the sun. He asked me to do the same, 
promising me I would then see something very interest- 
ing. When I asked him what he saw, he was surprised 
that I myself saw nothing, and said: ‘‘ Surely you see 
the solar penis—when I shake my head, it also shakes, 
and that is the origin of the wind.’ Of course I did 
not understand the strange idea in the least, but I made 
a note of it. Then, about four years later, during my 
mythological studies, I discovered a book by the late 
ALBRECHT DIETERICH, the well-known philologist, which 
threw light on this fantasy. The work, published 
about 1910, deals with a Greek papyrus in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris. DIETERICH thought he 
had discovered a Mithraic ritual in one part of the text. 
The text is undoubtedly a religious prescription for the 
carrying out of certain incantations, in which Mithras 
is named. It comes from the Alexandrian school of 
mystics, and accords in meaning with certain portions 
of the so-called Leyden Papyri and with the Corpus 
Hermeticum. In DIETERICH’s text we read the following 
directions : 

‘“‘ Draw breath from the rays, draw in three times 
as strongly as you can and you will feel vourself 
raised up and walking towards the height and you 
will seem to be in the middle of the aerial region. 

The path of the visible gods will appear 
through the sun, the God, my Father ; similarly 
will become visible also the so-called tube, the 
origin of the serving winds. For you will see from 
the disk of the sun like a dangling tube : and this is 
in the region toward the west, endless as eastwind ; 
when the destination towards the regions of the 
east belongs to the other, you will see similarly in 
the regions of that the reversal of the vision.”’ 

The text shows the intention of the author to enable 
the reader himself to experience this vision, which the 
author has had, or which, at least, he believes in. The 
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reader is to be initiated into the inner experience of 
the author or—what seems more likely—into one of 
those mystical communities then existing, of which 
PHILO JUDUS gives contemporary evidence. For the 
fire- and sun-god here invoked is a figure which has 
historical parallels standing, for instance, in close con- 
nection with the Christ figure of the Book of Revelations. 
It is therefore a collective representation, as are the 
ritual actions described, such as the imitation of animal 
voices, etc. This vision, then, is embedded in a religious 
context of a distinctly ecstatic nature, and describes a 
sort of initiation into the mystic experience of the Deity. 

Our patient was about ten years older than I. He 
was a megalomaniac, being God and Christ in one. 
His attitude towards me was benevolent—he liked me, 
as the only person with any sympathy for his abstruse 
ideas. His delusions were mainly of a religious nature, 
and when he invited me to blink into the sun like himself 
and to wag my head, he apparently intended to let me 
partake of his vision. He played the r‘le of the mystic 
sage and I was the pupil. He was even the sun-god 
himself, creating the wind by shaking his head. The 
ritual transformation into the Deity is attested by 
APULEIUS in the Isis mysteries, and this in the form of a 
sun-apotheosis. The meaning of the “ serving wind”’ 
is very likely that of the generating spirit (pneuma is 
wind), which streams from the sun-god into the soul 
and fructifies it. 

The Proof. 

Now proof must be brought, and it is not a question 
of a purely chance coincidence between two individual 
cases. We must therefore show that the idea of a 
wind-tube connected with God or the sun possesses a 
collective existence independent of these two statements, 
or, to state it in another way, that it occurs also at 
other times, and in other places. Some medieval 
paintings do represent the Immaculate Conception with 
a tube-like contraption reaching from the throne of 
God to the body of Mary. Either the dove or the 
Christ Child descends through it. The dove represents 
the fructifier, the Holy Ghost—wind. 

Now it is quite out of the question that the patient 
could have had any knowledge whatever of a papyrus 
published four years later, and it is in the highest degree 
unlikely that his vision had anything to do with the 
strange medieval representation of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, even if, through some quite improbable chance, 
he should ever have seen a copy of such a painting. 

I do not mention this case in order to prove the 
vision an archetype, but only to present to you the 
procedure of investigation in the simplest possible form. 
If we had only such cases, our task of investigation 
would be relatively siraple, but the presentation of 
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proof is in reality more complicated. First of all, 
certain symbols must be isolated clearly enough as to 
be recognizable as phenomena subject to known laws, 
not just matters of chance. This is done by examining 
a long series of dreams, say a few hundred, or active 
fantasies, for typical figures, and by observing their 
development in the series. By this method it is possible 
to establish certain continuities and variations of one 
and the same figure. One may select any figure which 
gives the impression of being an archetype through its 
behaviour in the dream. If the material at one’s 
disposal has been well observed and is sufficiently ample, 
one can establish interesting facts about the variation 
undergone by a type. Not only the type itself, but its 
variants also can be substantiated by evidence from 
comparative mythological material. I have described 
the method of investigation in an essay published in 


1935, and have also given there the necessary empirical 
material. 





SOME HOWLERS FROM THE NURSES’ STATE 
REGISTRATION EXAMS. 


(Not THE Lonpbon DistTRICcT.) 


Put three fingers on the inner side of the wrist and 
feel till you can hear the pulse beating. 

The pulse may be rapid if patient has been sitting 
up. It should be taken with a watch with a minute 
hand and counted slowly. 

If a person has had a flea on them, they should have 
a bath in 1000 gallons of water to which 4 Ib. of 
sulphur has been added. 

The flea is a vegetable parasite: it hops and flies 
long distances. 

The flea harbours blankets. 

One of the dangers of fleas is that they cause flebitus. 

If there are fleas in a private house, the householder 
should notify the Minister of Health, who should make 
it his business to deal with it. 

Fleas do not live long. They suck so much blood 
they are liable to burst. 

Bugs are usually to be found in beds. 

Bugs may be swallowed with strawberries and turn 
to intestinal worms, which gradually eat you away. 

Bugs invest in mattresses. 

Bugs completely ruin the hair. 

The bug, though a hideaous object, is quite a cleanly 
being. 

The bug is a human parasite. 

The bug is about the size of a large button. It 
sucks blood and can do this for six hours. 


A. L. CANDLER. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SHOWS 


HE rehearsals of the past few weeks, which filled 
the neighbourhood of the Surgery with sound 
of strife and ear-astounding cacophony, resulted 
on Christmas Day in a number of entertainments which 
surprised by reason of their euphony ; and, gracious 
heavens, what an annually recurring surprise it is to 
find even the most retiring of our friends and acquain- 
tances starring in comedy, or playing juvenile lead in 
some romantic episode; it is an unusual sidelight on 
the Bartish character, and, if I may quote Butt of the 
Residents’ Brigade, ‘‘ The men are splendid, Mr. Rafflin!’’ 
Another aspect of the Bartish character illustrated by 
the poster opposite was less in evidence than of late ; 
operation scenes have been rather overdone in the last 
few years—last year by no less than six shows; this 
year, praise be, there were none. 

A remarkable development of the past few seasons 
has been the decline in favour of the pierrot costume ; 
this costume has much to recommend it, not least its 
simplicity ; once upon a time most, if not all, of the 
shows were clad in some modified form of this dress ; 
this year only the Residents used it, and even with them 
it was limited to the ruffle at neck and wrist. Tails and 
mess jackets are popular now; some say that it is 
evidence of greater sophistication ; I think it is a pity. 

The improvement in lighting has been maintained, 
although the possibilities latent in several very elaborate 
sets of footlights were not exploited with much skill or 
imagination, except by the Beaux Jests. That pause 
between items still remains the bugbear that it has 
always been ; it is in this respect that experience seems 
to count more than in any other, since the Beaux Jests, 
the Sennapodians and the Pep-tones only were free of 
this fault. Again these three, particularly the Pep-tones, 
shared the uncommon virtue of being able to stand still 
while they were singing ; it was a great relief to listen 
to them without having the eye irritated by a 
continuous jigging ; Strike-me-pink was also good in 
this respect. Pitching the voice to the back rows has 
always been a difficulty among amateurs, and it was 
again in evidence in one or two shows this time. But 
these are all very elementary points, easily corrected by 
an experienced producer. This is just one of the reasons 
that may be brought forward against the recent custom 
of collecting most of the talent in a few shows, and 
leaving the rest to fend for themselves ; it seems a pity 
that men with experience should desert their firms, 
which happened, one is led to believe, in one or two 
cases this year. 

The standard this Christmas was as high as it has 
ever been. There was no really bad show, and several 
were very good indeed. So many times does one hear 
the question, “‘Who do you think was the best ?”’ 
that one may be forgiven so invidious a pastime as 
making a “ ranking list’’. Right at the top must come 
the Beaux Jests ; very close behind them, in fact almost 
in their pockets, are the Sennapodians and the Pep-tones, 
and then, at no great distance at all, come the Residents, 
Strike-me-pink and the China C’s. One must refuse 
absolutely to commit oneself as to the relative merits 
of the others ; suffice it to say that the bottom of the 
ladder is completely deserted. 
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a a though the whole cast, especially Goodman, played with 
DSTI SS PPP? é fi : : seer . 
ae enthusiasm, if with little polish. 





Reginald’s Vicktims.—For the last three years the 
Light Blue firm have been unfortunate in having no 
one to produce a good show ; this year, however, the 
spell has been broken, and Geoffrey Darke is to be 
congratulated on being the one to do it. Cleverly 
assisted by Dick Howell at the piano, by Baum, who 
carried a large part of the show, metaphorically, on his 
shoulders, he gave us half an hour of continuous amuse- 
ment. Wedd, Hughes and Sookias sang ‘‘ Dandelion, 
Daisy and Buttercup ”’ with verve, although their words 
were often incomprehensible ; their appearance, however, 
made up for this. Cody and Golledge did well in smaller 
parts. In a nicely conceived moving tableau, ‘‘ The 
House that Rahere built ’’, the latter aroused the 
jealousy of many nurses by looking far more beautiful 
than any pro. has a right to do. 





Strike-me-pink.—Gordon Evans produced a slick 
and varied entertainment which was notable among the 
firm shows for the absence of gaps. Of many good 
turns, the best were the tap-dancing, the conjuring and 
the harmony singing ; our old friend, ‘‘ Do you Want 
any Dirty Work Done ?”’ was as popular as ever in a new 
garb. ; 











—— i : —* The Residents.—Produced this year by Eric Jewes- 
- — — bury, the Residents magnificently overcame the many 


THE BARTISH CHARACTER, difficulties which must stand in the way of any Residents’ 
Love of watching Opera tions, (wih apaloyes) 











The China C’s.—Gerry Richards, having imported 
a number of performers whose abilities have been 
already proved, produced an excellent entertainment, 
which even the last-minute infection of his pianist was 
powerless to spoil, since Garrod nimbly deputized for 
the sick Pope ; also an indisposed Ramsey was hurriedly 
replaced by his younger brother. The best turns in 
this show were, “‘ Firstly, my dear Brethren’’, sung by 
Dunn and Phillips, and ‘“‘Audrey, the Nurse with Girlish 
Laughter ’’, by Dunn, Hardie and Ramsey. Aladdin, a 
potted pantomime in rhyming couplets, went very well 
with Dunn and Phillips as juvenile leads, Hoskyn as the 
Widow Twankey, and Stoker doubling the parts of 
Court Chamberlain and the Genie of the Lamp. 


The Dark Blue Seamen.—Murley wrestled manfully 
with an enormous and hearty cast which made more 
noise than one remembers to have heard in the wards 
for a long time. The high lights of this show were 
Oscier at the piano, Murley and Desmarais ‘‘ Doing 
their Party Piece’’, and Murley, Dawnay and Elder in 
“Three Schoolmasters’’; the sketch was rather thin, 
but the acting of Gimson, Hayes and Mackay reached 
a higher level than is customary in Christmas shows. 


The Gangreens.—This show was produced by 
Grunbaum, who, considering his abilities at the piano 
and the fact that he has quite a pleasant voice, hardly 
exploited himself sufficiently ; in the singing department 
he was most effectively assisted by Gimson ; for the 
rest, the jokes were too often too close to the wind, 
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show.. Their broadcast commentary, ‘In  Bart.’s 
to-night’’, was one of the best things in any of the 
shows. Butt made a tour de force of the chief part in an 
excellent skit of the Anglo-Indian Army variety, which 
was followed by Jewesbury singing at the piano in his 
well-known romantic manner. Gabb and Jewesbury 
combined well in song and dance and dialogue, while 
Thorne-Thorne demonstrated that his tap had con- 
siderably improved since last year. A very gay 
performance, ably supported by Baynes, Blackburne 
and the rest, with Bohn pounding manfully away at the 
piano. 


The Jolly Rogers.—lIllness had stalked Alf Evans 
from the time this show was first conceived—a fact that 
was apparent in the hesitation with which the show 
was put together ; more rehearsal was obviously needed. 
There were one or two excellent lightning sketches, 
spoilt by the long waits before and after. Tubby Ellis 
and Macpherson sang well; the latter also recited a 
good poem of his own composition. Some very good 
songs, particularly ‘“‘ Sailors Beware ’’, were spoilt by 
Evans’s tendency to go off the rails, and a good stage- 
manager was urgently needed. 


The Pep-tones.—Who produced this show nobody 


knows ; judging by the noise at rehearsals, they all 
produced it all the time. However, the result was 
excellent. Particular mention must be made of their 


close (very close) harmony renderings of ‘‘ Ragtime 
Cowboy Joe’’ and ‘‘ Shoe Shine Boy ”’, with which last 
they incorporated ‘‘ Sleepy Head’’, which presented 
them with some very tricky reefs composed of sharps 
and flats, through which they steered with remarkable 
skill. ‘‘ The Deadly Nightshirts’’’ was well done, if a 
little long ; ‘‘ Dirty Songs’’ sung by McKenzie was the 
only really sophisticated item of the year. They had 
an amusing, well-executed sketch, and the compére 
Allen, filled in the gaps very nicely. But the singing 
was the best part. 


The Sennapodians.—In. their third season the 
Sennapodians gave us another polished performance, 
of which the bright particular star was undoubtedly 
Lumb. He has an assurance and a flair which carried 
his audience with him. The rest of the cast displayed 
their usual skill in putting over a number of good items, 
including a ‘‘ Musical Out-patients ’’ (which might have 
been cut in one or two places), and a very good song 
called, ‘‘ The Cause of all the Trouble is the App-en-dix’’. 
Their community song was up to standard. 


The Beaux Jests.—The main credit for this produc- 
tion goes to Ronald Gibson, whose self-effacing work at 
the piano is not sufficiently appreciated. Joe Wheel- 
wright, appearing as a disembodied face somewhere up 
by the ceiling, plonked away, and sang some rollicking 
songs, of which “‘Giddy up Napoleon’’ was most 
applauded. Trevor Roberts did some good imper- 
sonations, and Newbold sang really well, while the others 
danced about in a care-free manner. The stage managing 
of Cawthorne was very good. 

With regard to all the shows: ‘‘ Always remember 
that the men are still splendid, Mr. Rafflin.’”’ 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF A RURAL 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 


UR Rural Council prides itself on being one of 
the most, if not the most, progressive of all the 


Districts, and a model of what all councils 
should be. 

We meet in an upper chamber in a little country town, 
in a room strongly reminiscent of a schoolroom, with its 
desks of varnished pine, each with a little shelf to hold 
the reams of paper notices with which we are served. 

Many of our members are farmers, a few townsfolk, 
and just a sprinkling of the gentry. They tramp in like 
a lot of school-boys and girls, for there is a small element 
of female representatives, and the noise and clatter is like 
that of a flock of starlings. 

The proceedings open with business-like precision. 
The Chairman hits the table a resounding crack with 
a wooden mallet and brings us all to attention. I 
expect the District Clerk, seeing that our Chairman 
is an ex-General, to salute smartly and report “ All 
present and correct’’. Instead of that the minutes 
are read and signed as correct, and then the fun 
starts. This is question-time, and the opportunity 
to air pet hobbies and let off steam. ‘I should like to 
ask, Mr. Chairman, whether it is a fact that one of the 
tenants of the council houses we have put up at Little 
Mudford is in receipt of such wages which make him 
unsuitable, whereas there are poor people who haven’t 
any home. Now I am an ’umble man myself, but I 
know wot’s wot!’’ and then he launches into a long 
rigmarole of what he thinks should happen or would like 
to happen and the Chairman has to call him to order 
and says, “‘ I must remind you, Mr. Turmut, that this is 
question-time, and not the time to air your views on 
matters of general policy’. ‘‘ Oh, all right, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I should just like to say this—’’ and then he is 
off again at full gallop on his hobby-horse. Smack ! 
comes the gavel on the table! ‘‘ Mr. Turmut,”’ says 
the Chairman, ‘I cannot allow you to make a speech. 
You have put your question, and if possible you shall 
have an answer.’’ Subsidence of Mr. Turmut. 

To the newcomer these questions and speeches proved 
difficult. It was hard to understand what members 
were saying and what they were driving at, for most of 
them have a distinct burr to which the London ear is 
not tuned in. With a little time, strict attention, and 


grasp of certain rules, things come slowly clearer. We 
don’t like to use too common terms. Houses, for 
instance, are not built to live in, they are for “‘ ’umin 


” 


’abitashun Following these rules the new member 
was actually able to take in what was said, and rise to 
proclaim his view that the isolation hospital should not 
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be abolished as it is now empty, because one could never 
know when it might be required in case of an epidemic. 

The other day one of our members was in a most pro- 
vocative mood. He is a real Red, and he might have 
been addressing a crowd from a tub at Hyde Park Corner. 
What he said was not so bad, but it was his nasty way 
of saying it. He used the most un-Councillian language, 
and would not stop until he had been called sharply to 
order in the best barrack-square voice of the Chairman. 
his inflamed him still more and he burst out indignantly : 
* | don’t think it fair, Mr. Chairman ; I just get up to 
iell you about what I want, and all you do is to make a 
paraphernalia of it.’’ I really do not know the word 
le was seeking, and perhaps he did not know himself. 

As they say in Parliament, our relations with neigh- 
houring bodies are friendly, but still differences do occur. 
A disagreement arose with a nearby borough council 
about a drainage system. Our surveyor said a manhole 
should be of a certain size, and their surveyor said it 
should be bigger. Both parties were obstinate, neither 
would give way and a deadlock ensued. So a round- 
table conference was called, at which some fifteen or 
sixteen worthies gathered under the guidance of the 
Chairman of the Public Health Committee. He is a 
working man, but he has the domed head of the Beaker 
man, like Sir Oliver Lodge or the late Marquess of 
Salisbury, and the calm and judicial way he managed 
the meeting would“have done credit to a meeting of the 
League of Nations or of the British Medical Association. 
The spokesman of the recalcitrant side put his case very 
firmly and fairly. Opinion and counter-opinion were 
expressed about the size of a manhole, and whether 
two men could work in a manhole 3 ft. by 3 ft. or 
whether it must be 4 ft. by 3 ft. I was about to suggest 
reference to the experimental method and that the two 
surveyors should dig a hole 3 ft. square and fight it 
out, when the Chairman terminated the proceedings in 
a most charming way : 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ we have argued this matter 
to and fro. I think a great deal too much has been 
made of it, and what I think we have all been doing is 
making a mountain out of a manhole.’ Much laughter 
and a general amicable settlement. 

As you see, our council has its humorous side, but it 
has its serious side too. Its objects, besides attention to 
the village pump, which if you happen to live in a village 
is of vast importance, are to give the district a decent 
water supply, a drainage system and sound weatherproof 
houses. This sounds ambitious, but it is being done, 
and one cannot conceive a greater work in the interests 
of the public health and general well-being of the nation. 

Blessings on its labours. 

THE RURAL COUNCILLOR FOR WORTON-LE-NEB. 
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AN AIR AMBULANCE 


HE first work in connection with medical aviation 
was carried out by M.de Mooy, a Dutch doctor, 
during the years 1890 to 1911. He was assisted 

in this work by Mlle. Marvingt, a medical student and 
aviator, who proposed plans for air ambulance work of 
a military nature. Since then the French have been 
the champions of the air ambulance. In 1915 they 
evacuated casualties from Albania, but on the Western 
Front casualties were too numerous, and machines too 
few and unsuitable for this work. The French continued 
to develop this service and, during 1921 and 1928, 
evacuated nearly 4000 casualties from Morocco with 
only two fata! accidents. 

The first air ambulance to be developed in this 
country was the Monospar Ambulance, named _ the 
“Florence Nightingale’’, produced in 1934 through 
the collaboration of Col. E. M. Cowell, D.S.O., D.L., 
M.D., F.R.C.S., County Director of the Surrey Branch 
of the British Red Cross Society, and General Aircraft 
Ltd. 

The purpose which the designers had in mind was to 
produce a means whereby an urgent case could be taken 
quickly and without discomfort from some remote spot 
to a hospital; or medical aid to an emergency or 
epidemic far from civilization. Obviously time is the 
most important factor in these emergencies and the air 
supplied the answer, for the flying ambulance can cross, 
in an hour or so, dense and dangerous jungles that would 
take weeks to traverse by ordinary methods. Moreover, 
it can take sandy deserts, where only specially-equipped 
expeditions could survive, and waterways in its stride ; 
and, equipped with skis, it can operate from snow- 
covered surfaces. 

For such a task it is necessary to have a vehicle which 
will function efficiently as an aeroplane and an ambulance. 
The Monospar Ambulance is fitted with two 95 h.p. 
engines, each being capable of maintaining height if 
the other should fail, radio transmitting, receiving and 
direction-finding apparatus and full night-flying and 
blind-flying equipment. The interior is sound-proofed, 
and is fitted with comfortable seating accommodation 
for a doctor and nurse in addition to the specially 
designed stretcher equipment. The cabin can also 
be maintained at an evenly controlled temperature, 
and the side panel lifts so as to give easy access 
when loading and unloading the stretcher into the 
ambulance. 

In addition to comprehensive medical and surgical 
equipment, including a blood-transfusion apparatus, a 
collapsible oxygen tent is also incorporated as part of 
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the standard equipment. This tent fits comfortably 
round the patient’s head and, being open at the top, 
permits of easy inspection, and obviates distress to the 
patient caused by the use of a nasal catheter or other 
appliance. The required concentration of oxygen is 
maintained continuously from a cylinder in the usual 
way, and there is no interference with nursing the 
patient. By virtue of this equipment, the Monospar 
has been aptly called a miniature flying hospital. 
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opportunity for showing that efficiency was not impaired 
by these very unfavourable flying conditions. 

The value of an air ambulance service in any futur: 
war is obvious ; but the expense of providing a fleet of 
air ambulances is prohibitive. Consequently, I under- 
stand, manufacturers are keeping in mind the question 
of convertibility as they design new commercial 
machines. 

I am much indebted to Col. Cowell for the information 





The range is 496 miles at a cruising speed of 118 miles 
per hour, or 468 miles at 123 miles per hour. The 
take-off in still air is 195 yards, and the landing run 
120 yards. 

Recently I had the opportunity of attending a lecture 
and demonstration on the Monospar, given by Col. 
Cowell and Mr. S. L. Noel-Brown, of General Aircraft 
Ltd. The “‘patient’’ was placed on the stretcher and 
loaded into the ambulance in thirty seconds, and the 
plane took off ten seconds later. The “ patient ”’ 
informed me afterwards that everything was very 
comfortable, including the oxygen tent, which had been 
brought into use while in mid-air. Unfortunately 
continuous rain fell all the time, and this rather spoilt 
one’s view of the Monospar in flight and the inspection 
of it in the open; but it afforded an excellent 


Illustration reproduced by courtesy of General Aircraft Ltd. 


I have derived from his very interesting article to the 

Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps (April, 1934), 

to which I refer anyone who is interested in this subject. 
D. W. BoaTMAN. 





SQUASH COURTS APPEAL. 


It is earnestly hoped that the Squash Club will not 
have to charge for admission to the new courts, which 
have proved an expensive undertaking, and will be of 
enormous service to students when they are completed. 
Contributions to the fund should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Students’ Union. 
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COUNCIL As weannounced last month, the gymnastic equipment 

at Charterhouse is now installed and ready for use. 
ic has been decided to add to this equipment a rowing machine, 
\. hich is unquestionably a very great asset, and will give members 
cf the Rowing Club and others an opportunity for a little dry-land 
practice. Anyone with a lust for physical training has now ample 
{ cilities for indulging his passion. 


* * * 


We have remarked in ‘‘ Current Events’ upon the acquisition of 

new 16-acre property near Chislehurst for the new sports ground. 
At the same time a light car for conversion into a tractor has been 
purchased, thus replacing the ponderous and rather disastrous 
iiachine that formerly succeeded in concreting the top-dressing. 


* * * 


A party-wall award is being drawn up with our neighbours at the 
new squash courts at Charterhouse, and this, although the process is 
being accelerated as much as possible, will mean a further delay of 
some weeks. The Club are still hoping to collect enough money to 


avoid charging for admission to the courts, and contributions for 
this purpose should be sent to the Secretary of the Students’ Union. 
* * * 

As we remark elsewhere, the Pot Pourri will this year be held on a 
temporary stage at Charterhouse. It is, of course, highly desirable 
that all the theatrical performances should move across, and that 
adequate facilities should be provided. The question of giving 
the A.D.S. show at Charterhouse has, we understand, been broached 
to the Governors, and they have given it favourable consideration. 


* * * 


It is hoped, in connection with the Pot Pourri, that patrons will see 
their way to subscribing a little more than the usual sixpence in the 
plate. The show is always an excellent night’s entertainment and 
surely worth more than this rather parsimonious but very prevalent 
contribution. 

* * * 

Gas drill, long a subject of heated debate and anxious anticipation, 
is at last to be included in the Hospital curriculum. London Hospital, 
we understand, has practised it for some time, and it is now felt 
that we should also prepare ourselves for emergency. 





SPORTS 


NEWS 





RUGBY As their Cornish supporters said, ‘It was a 
FOOTBALL nice clean game ”’ against Redruth at Winchmore 

Hill on a sparkling November afternoon ; it was 
certainly one of the best seen there this season. 

The rearrangement of the back division seems to have justified 
itself; Candler has shown that he is not only an enterprising 
stand-off half, but that he can hand on his knowledge and experience 
to the rest of the men behind the scrum. Laybourne appears to 
be a real footballer, and has settled down nicely in his new position 
at centre-three-quarter, and he and Evans are beginning to show 
of what good stuff they are made. Before this match one wondered 
how our young three-quarter line would fare against the notoriously 
robust methods of the West Countrymen; however, they seemed to 
enjoy themselves, and suggested that the Cup Ties will prove more 
exciting for Bart.’s than one might have expected. 

In the opinion of your humble correspondent, the reason why 
Bart.’s lost this match was the extremely poor packing of the 
forwards. The criticisms that one would level at them are: (i) 
That the packing was loose; (ii) that each rank failed to get down 
as a unit, particularly the second row; (iii) that the back row 
seemed unable to get down in time. Moynagh’s hooking was 
excellent against a hooker who persistently used the outside foot. 
However, there need be no complaints about the loose play, since 
each forward played his part. The line-out work continues to improve 
with every game, though Mundy stands out head and shoulders 
above the rest in this respect. Effective backing-up was well 
demonstrated by the fact that both tries were scored by a forward, 
Irving—other forwards please note. 

The spectators’ hearts were repeatedly in their mouths by reason 
of the full back’s preference for taking the ball first bounce ; perhaps 
a little more practice on full back’s part would relieve such an 
embarrassing cardiac displacement. 

Redruth ultimately won by g points to 8 a game that was exciting 
to watch, and testified to the belief that Bart.’s Rugger is once 
more on the up grade. ‘ EB. MED. 


* * * 


In perfect Riviera weather, and before a large and very enthu- 
siastic crowd, the Hospital played an effective, scintillating game 
to defeat the Devonport Services by 18 points to 13. Itis very 
many years since we have beaten this side, and to have done so 
even more decisively than the score suggests, without any particular 
aid from Dame Fortune, is a fine feather in the Club cap. 

The play was fast and open, the forwards heeling particularly 
well from the loose, allowing Hearn to give an ample, fast and 
accurate service to the men behind him. It was comparatively 
seldom that the ball reached the Services’ wing men, whereas the 
Hospital outsides had plenty of the ball, and always made ground 


either individually, or by some of the prettiest pieces of combination 
that we remember to have seen. Unfortunately Candler sustained 
an injury that kept him off the field for twenty minutes of the first 
half, and it was during this period that the Services secured their 
first score; on his return after half-time he cut through the entire 
defence in that oh-so-easy seeming manner, and scored a try that 
brought the crowd to its feet. The three-quarter line, especially 
the wings, played admirably, and it was grand to see the ball 
travelling backwards and forwards from end to end as though on a 
string. Unluckily Berry, at full-back, seemed to spend much of 
his time in a daze, and undoubtedly struck an off day. 

The forwards set a hot pace, which they managed to maintain 
till the final whistle went; they played well together as a pack, 
and were always well up with the ball. 

Regrettably, the place-kicking was lamentable, for, of the six tries 
scored, not one was converted! Several kickers were tried, which 
gave the impression that they were just having a “crack at it ’’. 
Every possible place-kicking fault was demonstrated to a somewhat 
caustic, though appreciative audience—it made the scores more 
level, and indeed the lead changed hands many times amid the 
greatest excitement. But one cannot help feeling that a little more 
serious and more frequent practice of this not too difficult art would 
bring us a sorely needed accretion of points. J. M. M. 


* * * 


In contrast to the previous Saturday Bart.’s were distinctly 
lucky to beat Pontypridd by 10 points to 7 on their first visit to 
town. Plaved on a bitterly cold day at Winchmore Hill, the game 
was not devoid of excitement, though it lacked all those finer 
touches which make a game memorable. 

Although the forwards held their own, and worked hard from 
start to finish, the backs appeared to have left their brains at 
home. Time after time the ball just went down the line and stopped ; 
the movement, if such it can be called, was performed in bottom 
gear, and quite a lot of ground was lost. The defence, with the 
aid of our opponents’ innumerable mistakes, proved adequate. 


* * * 


We went to Thames Ditton on an ordinary sort of autumn day to 
meet the Old Paulines, and beat them fairly easily by two placed 
goals to one penalty goal—1o-3. 

The game was a rather scrappy one. Old Boy sides have a 
happy knack of seizing every chance that is presented to them ; 
in fact they rarely allow their opponents to settle down owing to 
their unorthodox methods. Not that this is to be despised; on 
the other hand it is a very good lesson for Cup Ties. From that 
point of view one cannot help feeling that one would like to see 
everybody taking their man a trifle sooner and a good deal harder. 
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Rushed though they appeared to be at times, Bart.’s never 
allowed themselves to be rattled, and heeled the ball well in the 
loose, and the backs did the rest in admirable style. Hearn and 
Marshall (deputy for Candler) did very well indeed, but Evans’s 
and Laybourne’s passes went astray too often for the spectators to 
maintain their customary equanimity. Berry had a good match ; 
he has given up waiting for the ball to bounce, for which we must 
be truly thankful, his kicking was excellent, and altogether he 
hardly put a foot wrong. 

The forwards have not yet learned to scrimmage; the pack is 
high, ragged, and lacks cohesion; practice would put this right, but 
until a coach comes and tells them how, the urgent and persistent 
cries of the captain will be of no avail. This poor scrimmaging 
nearly cost us the match, and we may consider ourselves lucky 
that the Old Paulines seemed to have lost the art of passing. 

An early bout of passing put Griffiths in under the posts for a 
try which Newbold converted; and in the second half the same 
player did the tactful thing when, with several forwards from 
which to choose, he gave the ball to his captain, who scored a try 
under the posts and converted it himself ! 

Hogbin, still playing almost as well as in the old days for Guy’s, 
kicked their penalty goal. The remainder of the game saw the 
Paulines doing most of the attacking, and heeling from every 
scrum and taking scrums from every line-out ; but the defence just 
held out till ‘‘ no-side’’. 

The match was admirably refereed by T. N. Pearce, perhaps 
better known as a cricketer; one ventures to hope that he will be 
seen in the Cup Ties. E, M. D. 


ASSOCIATION Two League matches have been played in 
FOOTBALL the A.F.C. this December, and the form shown 
by the rst XI was not very good. 

The match against Westminster College at Winchmore Hill 
was lost 1-2. 

The Hospital side did not get together at all. James opened 
the scoring with a good goal after twenty minutes. Westminster 
equalized before half-time and then played with more determination. 
Bart.’s were slow on the ball, and on the run of the play the opposition 
deserved their winning goal obtained during the second half. 


* * * 


The match against Queen Mary’s Hospital at Leyton was 
drawn 3-3. 

This match was played in a dense fog and consequently is hard 
to describe. One of the Hospital full-backs was stranded with 
his motor car on the way to the ground so the team consisted of 
ten men. 

Perhaps the fog made the opposition think they were playing 
against a full side, because they failed to show much enterprise. 
The four Bart.’s forwards played very hard and deserved the three 
goals they scored. It was also good to see the defence tackling 
really hard for the first time this season. Knowles, at right back, 
was outstanding. 

HOCKEY We should like to take this opportunity of expressing 

our thanks and appreciation to the Financial Council 
of the Students’ Union, and to Ronald Gibson in particular, for the 
revision of the Club Wants whereby the Hockey Club has been 
granted £20 annually for a tour. We are grateful for an added 
source of revenue, and also for the opportunity we have been given 
to weld a respectable side together. 

Not only was our tour in Germany last Easter greatly enjoyed, 
but I think also that it did a certain amount of good—at any rate 
in the town of Miinchen Gladbach. 


* * * 


It was a perfect day for hockey or any other game when Bart.’s 
took the field against Emmanuel College at Cambridge. (Won 
2—o.) The hardness and unevenness of the ground would probably 
lead to a hard, fast and somewhat disjointed sort of a game. This is 
what actually did occur. It was one of those annoying grounds, 
seemingly billiard-table in flatness, which caused the ball to 
“pop” at critical moments. In spite of this handicap both sides 
played well together, many nice movements being forthcoming. 
In the first half Bart.’s were definitely superior in every sphere of 
the game, and at half-time we were leading by one goal. In the 
second half their forwards always looked dangerous, and medals 


must be handed out to a sterling goalkeeper and to a defence backe:| 
up by tireless work by the halves, reinforced by the two inside- 
forwards, who completed a picture which must surely have gladdene:| 
the heart of any hockey enthusiast. Our opponents peppered our 
circle with centres, but their shots were either stopped brilliantly 
by Moore, or bottled up by anyone who happened to be near. | 
think it right to say that for the last 20 minutes they were 
continuously in our twenty-five, and, surprising thought it may 
seem, during that time our forwards broke away and scored in “ 
movement in which they all had a hand. The game ended with a 
mélée in our circle, closely resembling a rugger scrum, with ou: 
left-half’s ‘‘ posterior’? prominently in action. (I don’t know wha: 
he’d do without that appendage!) A well-earned victory. 


* * * 


This game, which was played at Bexley (won, 7-0), produced 
good hockey, considering the appalling condition of the ground. 
Bart.’s were much too good for their opponents, and scored seven 
times without reply. The forwards combined very well, and the 
defence was sure, and never looked like being ‘‘ bamboozled ”’. 
Goal scorers were Morrison (5), Hewitt (1), and Taylor (1). 


* * * 


Played at Surbiton. 

In Rugger terminology this would have been described as a 
glorious defeat, but in modest Hockey lingo it may be called “a 
cracking good game’’! In spite of the score, Bart.’s and Surbiton 
were very evenly matched. 

In the first 35 minutes the backs lacked cohesion, chiefly because 
they had not often played together before. Be that as it may, at 
half-time Surbiton were leading by 2 goals. After they had added 
two quick goals we woke up with a bang. Sticks ceased to be 
secotine-covered, and the ball shot backwards and forwards across 
the field, seldom up and down. “A spirit of bustle pervaded the 
muscle-covered limbs of the black and white shirted sons of Achilles,”’ 
and in the words of Omar Khayyam— 


““ The ball no question made of Ayes and Noes, 
But Left or Right as strikes the player goes.” 


Such a metamorphosis was bound to produce good fruit. Two 
goals were quickly scored, and while their defence was disentangling 
itself from ‘‘ Ju-jitsuan”’ knots, Griffiths twice sent in wellnigh 
unstoppable shoulder-high shots which could only have failed to be 
goals by 2 or 3. 

However, the goddess of Fortune did not smile on us, and the 
better side won. 

Moore, in goal, once more held the fort nobly, and Griffiths, at 
centre-half (foaming at the mouth), was here, there and everywhere. 
There has seldom been a player in such bad training, yet so utterly 
tireless and always at the top of his game. Morrison was most 
commendable at centre-forward, always quick on to the ball, and 
quick to snaffle up his chances. (Lost 2-4.) 


RESULTS uP TO DATE. 
Played 13, won 8, lost4, drawn 1. Goals for, 44; goals against, 27. 





SQUASH _ The opening match of the season against King’s 

College Hospital (away) resulted in a defeat by 
3 matches to 2. Taking into consideration the lack of practice 
enforced on our team by the delay in construction of the new squash 
courts, the result was by no means disappointing. 

Maidlow and Marrett won their matches comfortably, both 
exploiting the drop and angle shot with effect. The remainder of 
the squash players in the Hospital would do well to practice. A 
criticism which might be made was the tendency to hit the ball 
too hard, instead of playing to a length down the side walls. This, 
however, will come with practice. All we are waiting for now is 
the building of the courts, and whole-hearted enthusiasm to enable 
us to win the Inter-Hospital League. 


Bart.’s. King’s. 
B. Thorne-Thorne v. B. B. Waddy, 2-9, 4-9, 9-4, 2-9. Lost. 
W. M. Maidlow v. D. I. Williams, 9-0, 9-5, 7-9, 9-6. Won. 
H. Marrett v. T. N. G. Copestake, 9-3, 9-2, 9-o. Won. 
G. F. Walley v. G. R. Steed, 9-7, 7-9, 9-3, 7-9, 6-9. Lost. 
G. K. Marshall v. D. J. Fairweather, 7-9, 5-9, 9-7, 1-9. Lost. 
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This match resulted in a very encouraging win for Bart.’s against 
The Fayre Club by 3 matches to nil. 

Although playing on strange courts, Marrett quickly adapted 
himself, and ran into a 2 games’ lead, using the drop and angle 
shot with success. The next two games went to his opponent, who 
placed the ball cleverly. Marrett, however, took the fifth game 
with ease. 

Maidlow was slow in starting, but made a good recovery and fully 
deserved his win. 

James was up against a man obviously out of form and won 
comfortably. 


Bart’.s. Fayre Club. 


H. Marrett v. Col. Rattigan, 9-3, 9-1, 6-9, 7-9, 9-0. Won. 
\V. M. Maidlow v. J. Feathers, 0-9, 5-9, 9-0, 9-4, 10-8. Won. 
(. T. James v. J. Markes, 9-3, 9-4, 9-4. Won. 


0.T.C. MEDICAL 


The resignation of Capt. R. F. Phillips, 
UNIT No. 1 COY. 


who has been in command of No. 1 Coy. 
since 1930, has been received with deep 
regret throughout the Medical Unit. Capt. Phillips served as an 
O/Cdt. in the Junior O.T.C. while at Christ’s Hospital; but he did 
not join the Senior O.T.C. until he took his commission in November, 
1930. He was promoted Captain in May, 1934. 

When he took over the command of No. 1 Coy., it consisted of 
O/Cdts. from St. Thomas’s and King’s College Hospitals, as well as 
from this Hospital, and the number of Bart.’s men then in the Corps 
was thirty. Since that time this number has been doubled, and 
No. 1 Coy. is now formed entirely of O/Cdts. from this Hospital. 
This success was mainly due to the personal efforts of Capt. Phillips. 

A cordial welcome is extended to Lieut. A. W. D. Leishman, who 
has just joined the Corps, and now assumes command of No. 1 Coy. 
We wish him every success. 

Lt.-Col. C. H. Hope-Carlton, M.C., O.C. Medical Unit, gave an 
extremely interesting lecture on November 3oth, entitled ‘‘ The 
Work of a Field Ambulance in Warfare ”’. 

On December 7th, S/Sgt. Burrows, P.S.I., showed a film entitled 
“Defence against Gas’’. This illustrated the methods of training 
which the British Army is employing to combat the menace of 
noxious gases, which may be used against it at some future date, 
although the use of such weapons is prohibited by the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925. Lieut. Leishman pointed out, afterwards, that 
lectures on the prevention and treatment of gas casualties would 
soon form part of the regular medical curriculum. 





RIFLE CLUB Throughout the first half of the miniature range 
season the Rifle Club has maintained its usual 
standard of shooting, since up to the present only three matches 
have been lost. 

A new feature of this season’s programme has been a number of 
shoulder-to-shoulder matches in place of the City of London postal 
matches. This arrangement has been a success, and is to be 
continued in the future. 

At the close of the first round of the Lloyd Cup in the Inter- 
Hospital League Bart.’s holds the pleasant position of top of the 
list, having won all matches. 


Scores. 
v. Guy’s Hospital at Hay’s Wharf. Bart.’s 583, Guy’s 573. 
v. Middlesex at Bart.’s. Bart.’s 578, Middlesex 559. 


v. St. Mary’s at Marylebone. Bart.’s 581, St. Mary’s 569. 
v. St. Thomas’s at St. Thomas’s. Bart.’s 577, St. Thomas’s 576. 


The average scores in the Engineers’ Cup League compare 
favourably with those of previous years, our present position being 
third, with King’s and Northampton Engineering College. 

Results to date: Matches shot 6, won 4, lost 2, drawno; points 8 ; 
position, = 3. 

A novices’ spoon shoot was held during the month of November, 
only persons who had not represented the Hospital in any match 
being eligible. 

The spoon was won by Flavell. Score 95 + handicap 5 = roo. 
Cuthbert was runner-up with a handicap score of 98. 

A clay disc tournament was held during the session, a pewter 
tankard being awarded to Armstrong, the winner. 

It is hoped that a somewhat similar competition with “‘ golf” 
targets will be arranged to start in January. 
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COLLEGE APPEAL FUND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO DaTE. 


£ Si, ibe ” 
Staff ‘ ‘ is A - 13,580 19 4 (80) 
Demonstrators . 1,774 17 0 72) 
Students . ; 3 ‘ é 4,314. 4-21 (330) 
Old Bart.’s men: 
tBedfordshire . 45 18 6 (9) (26) 
Berkshire 123 3 0 (16) (37) 
{Buckinghamshire 82> 4.6 (85) (29) 
{Cambridgeshire 194 6 0 (18) (42) 
tCheshire 616 6 (3) (26) 
¢Cornwall 2232: :6 (8) (36) 
Cumberland SO -6 (1) (6) 
Derbyshire ‘ : ‘ 19 If O (4) (17) 
{Devonshire . : ‘ ‘ 575 I o (54) (98) 
tDorset . : . re a7 06" (ea) (30) 
tDurham 7 a a (4) (11) 
Essex : 267 3 6 (23) (69) 
Gloucestershire ; ; 257 5. 6 (29) (52) 
Hampshire . ‘ ’ ; 1,519 4 6 = (60) (134) 
tHerefordshire : F I? IZ 0 (4) (10) 
Hertfordshire ‘ . - 107 13 Oo (21) (73) 
Huntingdonshire . ‘ ‘ % 5 oO (1) (1) 
Isle of Wight 5 ; I9I 13 Oo (13) (25) 
tKent. i : ‘ ; 588 5 o (72 (146) 
tLancashire . - ‘i 2 129 16 6 = (17) (82) 
Leicestershire A 7 142 0 0 (8) (28) 
tLincolnshire . P ‘ 61 9 oO (18) (27) 
t Middlesex 3 ‘ 497 14 0 (34) (63 
tNorfolk A ; . F 178 o 6 = (21) (60) 
tNorthamptonshire . . ‘ 59 14 6 (6) (17) 
{Northumberland . . ‘ IOI I oO (2) (11) 
{Nottinghamshire . ‘ 5 24 3 0 (5) (28) 
tOxfordshire . ; , g 231 15 oO (22) (26) 
Rutland : P - - Et © (1) (2) 
Shropshire. S i , 38 r o- (10) (22) 
tSomersetshire. : ? éj 2,837 6 4 (28) (43) 
Staffordshire . is 2 3 194 18 o (6) (37) 
tSuffolk . x , j , 331 0 6 (26) (46) 
Surrey . : ‘ : : 523 18 6 (62) (180) 
Sussex . . c ‘ ‘ 752 4 6 (63) (174) 
{Warwickshire ‘ ‘ ; 214 19 0 (24) (64) 
Westmorland : ‘ i 210 oO (1) (5) 
tWiltshire 5 : . : 05% 2 oO (239) (26) 
t Worcestershire : 2 ‘ 161 I 6 = (25) (25) 
t Yorkshire E mn ‘ ; 353 6 6 = (29) (101) 
Wales . . ‘ ‘i : 69 12 0 (20) (150) 
London - ‘ 4 . 6,894 15 2 (229) (971) 
Channel Islands” . ‘ , 20 0 0 (2) (9) 
Scotland 2 ‘ ; z 15 5 0 (5) 
Abroad . ; : : ‘ 119g) t ©. (83) 
South Africa . , . P 376 15 6 = (20) 
Canada . 3 - Pp r 114 3 6 (8) 
East Africa . F . 7 87 12 0 (10) 
West Africa . ‘ : p 146 10 0 5) 
India . P : . ‘“ 207 12 0 (13) 
Ireland . . . aa an (4) 
North Africa. ‘ . A i. 6: oO (1) 
North Borneo - : - 10° 10° 0 (1) 
Australia 3 - is rs 130 10 O (8) 
China . S : s : 52 8 «4 9) 
Siam. ‘ , ; - 10 0 Oo (1) 
France . . . ; ‘ 50 0 0 (1) 
British West Indies 7 : 65 8 o (7) 
Straits Settlements. : ‘ 7 12-0 (3) 
New Zealand ¥ = ; 6 x © (3) 
Services. m i ‘ 654 14 6 (49) 
Others. : : , - 72,948 4 3 (582) 
Lord Mayor’s Appeal : - 17,990 16 oOo 
Funds of College Z - P 8,000 0 oO 
Value of Building a > 20,000 0 © 
Loan 4 : : : - 20,000 0 O 
Stock Sold F A - ss 4,061 0 O 


£180,705 11 10 


* Number of Bart.’s men subscribing.  ¢ Number of Bart.’s men 
in County. { Counties with Secretaries. 
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REVIEWS 


Physiological Principles in Treatment. By 
LaANGbON-Brown, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P., 
Hitton, M.D., F.R.C.P. Seventh edition. 


Sir WALTER 
and REGINALD 
Price tos. 6d. 

It is a pleasure to witness the rejuvenation of an old-established 
friend. The intervening six years in the medical world have been 
by no means unfruitful, and it would appear a difficult task to 
keep such a work within the modest bounds set by previous editions. 
That the authors have succeeded despite the addition of chapters on 
blood formation and allergy is due to their steadfast policy of 
confining themselves to practicalities, and to a ruthless pruning of 
matter which has failed to withstand the test of time. 

Careful reconsideration has evidently been given to every page, 
but most notable changes are seen perhaps in the attitude towards 
diabetes, where a purely pancreatic conception of the disease no 
longer fulfils all conditions. Treatment also has now been placed 
on a basis of extreme simplicity. 

How much medical progress of late years owes to the chemist is 
very evident on reading the sections in this book on vitamins and 
the endocrine organs. Endocrinology particularly with its ever- 
increasing field must be the bugbear of the textbook writer; in 
this work, however, the authors do a real service in presenting an 
epitome of the present knowledge of the subject freed from its 
customary cloak of controversial argument. Of particular value 
in this era of multitudinous proprietary preparations is the sane 
approach to the problems of hormone therapy. 

Of the new chapters, that on blood-formation and the treatment 
of anamia is perhaps the least impressive ; nevertheless there can 
be no question that in its new form, the value of the book has been 
greatly enhanced. Much loose thinking and illogical therapy 
would be avoided were it to be made the constant companion and 
supplement to the text-book of medicine. 


Elementary Physics. By G. Sreap, M.A., F.Inst.P. Fifth 
edition. (J. & A. Churchill, Ltd.) 430 Illustrations. Pp. 559. 
The applications of physics to medicine are year by year becoming 
of greater importance. Nearly every advance of physics finds 
some application to diagnosis, treatment or research. The author 
writes in the preface to this book, ‘“* primarily intended for the use 
of medical students ’’; it will therefore be from this point of view 
that this review is being written. 

In the first place such a book should give a concise account of 
the basic principles of mechanics, light, heat, electricity, etc. It 
should also give descriptions of the more important applications of 
these principles to medicine. The author has clearly appreciated 
the importance of both these points of view, his subject-matter is 
well chosen and is clearly described, and the applications which he 
mentions are important and interesting. But in my opinion he 
should go further. Under light he mentions the ophthalmoscope 
and the microscope. Why does he not include the otoscope and the 
laryngoscope as well? Under electricity he mentions the carbon 
microphone, but not the moving coil or the crystal microphone. 
The old Bell telephone is described and illustrated (p. 480) ; would 
not the modern headphone be preferable? The induction coil 
illustrated on p. 488 is of a type which I have never seen in either a 
physiological or a medical department. No mention is made of 
the electrolytic condenser; I think it should be put in. Under 
galvanometers I would like to see first place given to the cathode ray 
oscillograph. Could any instrument be simpler in principle than 
this ? 

Now with regard to things which I think might be left out: do 
medical students require such full descriptions of terrestrial elec- 
tricity (Chapter XXXIV), of electrification by friction (Chapter 
XXXV) or of quantity of electricity or charge (Chapter XXXVI) ? 

Lastly with regard to the chapter on lenses, the author has gone 
far to make the principles clear. I think he should go further and 
should, in his calculations, make use of the dioptre which has done 
so much to assist the oculist when he is dealing with lenses in 
combination. These are all small points. The major part of the 
book remains uncriticized and uncriticizable. It is a first-class 
book. Every medical student should read it at least half-a-dozen 
times. 


Collected Essays of Robert Bridges; XXVII, XXVIII, 
XXIX, and XXX. (Oxford University Press.) 

The essay which here concerns us deals with the Casualty Depart- 

ment of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and was written in 1878 when 
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Dr. Bridges was a house physician. It is something in the nature 
of a statistical phantasy and, written in a prose that must have 
seemed singularly jewelled for the Hospital Reports, in which it first 
appeared, casts a lurid illumination upon the methods of the day. 

The casualty staff in those days consisted of a junior assistant 
physician and three casualty physicians, the assistant surgeon, the 
four house surgeons and their dressers. This group saw, according 
to the clerk’s reports, 152,000 patients per annum at least. Dr. 
Bridges himself claims to have seen 30,940 in the year, and estimates 
that the average time it was possible to spend on each patient, 7. e. 
to take a history, make an examination and diagnosis, and to 
prescribe, was 1°28 minutes, working from nine until past midday 
every day. 

He says: ‘ Now, if I had allowed each patient ten minutes, and 
had worked the whole twenty-four hours of every day on which I 
was engaged at the Hospital, I should on quarter-day, had my 
constitution stood the trial and the patients remained at their 
posts, have been two days in arrear, and should still have had 25.0 
of the last quarter’s patients waiting for me on the surgery forms.’’ 

In those days there were two great panaceas—tasty, cheap and 
innocuous—with which nearly everyone was dosed. The first was 
quassia and iron and the second cod liver oil, which was less popular 
but which also contained iron, so that Dr. Bridges tells us that he 
launched no less than 2693 persons per year upon ‘‘ this chemin di 
yer. 

In short, the author strives to show how intolerable were the con- 
ditions of his day, and in what desperate need that fag-end of the 
Hospital, the Casualty Department, stood in need of reorganization. 





A Text-book of Gynzcology for Students and Prac- 


titioners. By James Younc, D.S.O., M.D., F.R.C.S.E., 
F.C.0.G. Fourth edition. (London: A. & C. Black, 1936.) 
Pp. 417. 221 Illustrations Price r6s. net. 


When a book has reached its fourth edition it requires no intro- 
duction. This is a standard work on the subject of gynecology, 
which is thoroughly up-to-date, including paragraphs on the recent 
work which has been done since the last edition in 1933. 

The science of female sex hormonology has received special 
attention, and the value of hormones as therapeutic agencies is 
reviewed. Recently described ovarian tumours receive due mention. 
It is a book which can be confidently recommended to the student 
and practitioner. 


Operating Room Procedures for Nurses. By Jean D. Jotty, 
S.R.N.,S.C.M. (Faber & Faber.) Price 3s. 6d. net. 


This book gives an excellent account of the duties of nurses in 
the operating theatre, together with clear illustrations of positions 
of the operating table, of instruments and electrical instrumental 
apparatus in common use. 

The chapters on sterilization, lists of instruments required for 
various operations, pre- and post-operative treatment will all be 
found of great use. 

In the ‘“Special Points for the Theatre Nurse to Remember ” 
might have been mentioned the stupendous importance of the 
surgeon’s implicit trust in his theatre staff, and the aim of keeping 
this confidence unshaken by thought, word or deed. The addition 
of an emergency plant or some form of emergency lighting might 
have been suggested. Otherwise the embodiment of the principles 
of so vast and important a subject is clearly and concisely written 
in this little book, that will prove of great service even to those 
who have had the fortune to have gained some theatre experience. 


Textbook of Chronic Diseases and Handbook for Nurses. 
By R. Gorpon Cooke, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (Faber & 
Faber.) Price 6s. net. 

This book is written in free style in an effort to help the nurses of 
such cases to master the task of illnesses which seem lacking in 
result and depressing in effect. The author is a little sweeping in 
statements, e.g. in Introduction ‘‘that the voluntary hospital 
nurse will not encounter many of these cases’’. Does he mean 
those with chronic diseases which are so often treated actually in 
voluntary hospitals despite pressure of accommodation, or so-called 
‘‘infirmary cases’? where hope is almost nil, and the patients are 
placed in institutions where for want of funds, etc., nursing is at a 
lower ebb than one would care to mention ? Chapters dealing with 
symptoms and complications which arise in chronic cases are 
excellent, but actual nursing treatment might have included greater 
detail. 
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The ‘‘ word pictures ’’ of the advance of the patient’s condition 


tage by stage will prove of great help to those who are entrusted to 
niurse such cases. 

The main criticism is that we are told so little of the psycho- 
logical approach to a patient who has become so used to the 
ymptoms of his own disease that imagination plays a great part in 
iis life. 


Elementary Pathology : An Introduction to the Process of 
Disease. By Keitu S. THomson. (H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd. 
1936.) Price ros. 6d. net. 

As far as the needs of the medical student in this country are 
concerned, this book is quite inadequate. 

Even as a brief introduction to the study of pathology it has 
jailed to achieve its object. 

Students may be tempted to buy it because of its superficially 
ttractive illustrations. They will discover that it will prove of 
ery little value to them. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
A CRITICISM. 
To the Editor, ‘ St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal’. 

DEAR S1r,—I congratulate you on dealing in your editorial of this 
month with a matter of such general interest as physical training. 

I regret that you emulate the popular press in your manner of 
writing it. Surely “‘ paragraph ’’ should not be synonymous with 
‘“sentence ’’? There are no less than thirty-nine paragraphs in an 
article of no great length, and twenty-eight of these consist of one 
sentence only. I find this sort of writing most tiresome to read, 
and would plead with you to allow the paragraph to play its normal 
and not unimportant part. 

Yours sincerely, 

26, Bartholomew Close, F. ALAN RICHARD. 
BG. 5 
December 9th, 1936. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING 
To the Editor, ‘ St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal’. 


Dear Sir,—In pursuance of your editorial on the subject of 
physical training, in which you stated comprehensively the pros 
and cons, I should like to express a personal opinion. 

It seems to me that it is a useless project unless compulsory ; if 
compulsory, it becomes an intolerable imposition. While the middle 
path of freewill tempered by moral persuasion and pressure is 
invidious, and quite unworthy of this Hospital’s fine tradition, my 
feeling is that the proposal would have arisen spontaneously among 
the students had ‘there been any necessity for it, which I strongly 
doubt ; it should not be pressed on us by the staff. 

Many people prefer a more solitary sport, such as climbing, or a 
field sport, as a contrast to the crowded hospital life. Let each 
indulge his own taste ; it may ultimately enhance his mental balance. 
There are many other aspects of health improvement ; let us all 
eschew the foaming rapture of Bacchus and the sensuous arms of 
My Lady Nicotine; let Venus be banished to a cold vestal fate ; 
let the lean unhealthy bookworm eat his fill of strong red meat and 
quaff the benign beverage of the Laughing Cow in a metamorphosed 
refectory. Then give us a noble swimming-bath, herein our ‘‘ vis 
neonatorum ”’ may be sublimated and transmuted into-the rippling 
muscle of a Leonardo da Vinci sketch. No longer must we flog 
tired brains by the light of midnight oil—regular hours for all, and 
a cold bath mane. 

As a concrete proposal, I enter a strong plea for a swimming-bath. 
Swimming is a fine sport, and of almost universal application. 
Further, to my mind, vastly more important to us, as embryonic 
doctors, is a knowledge of anti-gas treatment. Why not institute 
a course in that and in the methods and organization of war-time 
medical treatment ? 

Finally, I feel sure there is a great deal of unvgiced opinion in 
the Hospital which might be heard through the columns of the 
JoURNAL, so why not open a discussion thus for all to see ? 

Yours truly, 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, P. QUIBELL. 
London, E.C. 1; 

December 18th, 1936. 
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to Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, New York City. 
CHOLMELEY, J. A., F.R.C.S., appointed Assistant Resident Surgeon to 
the Country Branch of the Royal National Orthopedic Hospital. 
WILLIAMsoN, J. C. F. Ly., M.B., F.R.C.S., appointed Surgeon to 


Hove General Hospital. 
BIRTHS 
BELLAMy.—On November 27th, 1936, at 20, Devonshire Place, to 
Elsie, wife of Dr. W. A. Bellamy—a daughter (Pauline). 
Moore.—On Saturday, December 5th, 1936, at 12, Hyde Gardens, 
Eastbourne, to Mary, wife of Sir Alan Moore, Bt.—a daughter. 
ProwsE.—On Monday, December 7th, 1936, at 20, Devonshire Place, 
W.1, to Jean (née Grant) and Cedric Barrington Prowse—twin sons. 
Ross.—On December 6th, 1936, at Quarrylands, Dunsford Hill, 
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Olwyn Tasker Smith. 
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